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and to denominational teaching in board schools. It was
therefore withdrawn; but the matter could not rest there.
In 1895 an office of Special Inquiries and Reports had
been formed at the Education Department. One of its first
acts was to issue a series of reports on the educational
systems of foreign countries; the contrast between their
logical and centralised schemes and our own chaos was
evident. The assistant director of this office was Robert
Morant, who was destined to play an important part in the
educational fortunes of this country. He was determined to
spare no effort to introduce some sort of order into the
organisation of English education. He realised clearly that
many of the larger school boards, aided by the rates, were
giving secondary education to advanced pupils, whereas
they were legally restricted to the field of elementary educa-
tion. He drew attention to this fact in a sentence which he
inserted in a report on education in Switzerland, of which
he was the author; but it did not attract public attention.
But the matter was soon brought to a head in another way.
A Government auditor, named Cockerton, disallowed to
the London School Board expenditure on science and art
classes in higher-grade schools, and on evening continua-
tion classes. He maintained that such expenditure was not
sanctioned by the 1870 and subsequent Elementary Educa-
tion Acts; and that a school board was competent to
provide only elementary education. This Cockerton judg-
ment was upheld by the Court of Appeal. A special emer-
gency Act in 1901, renewed in the following year, legalised
the position; but it was obvious that such a situation could
not continue. In 1899 the Board of Education had replaced
the Education Department and become the sole central
authority for primary, secondary, and technical education
alike; but the question of local control remained to be
settled.